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Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic in 1918 it was 77 percent for males and
37 percent for females.18
So there was a fairly well established infrastructure of educational institutions in
imperial Russia at the time of the Revolution of 1917. The tsarist regimes had not
been utterly negligent in trying to modernize the educational system, but they
certainly provided too little too late. While there was a substantial cadre of trained
manpower in the technological fields, the opportunities for the great masses of people
were far behind those of Western Europe and the United States.
When the Communists came to power they set out to modernize Russian
education by centralizing, secularizing, and socializing it. They confiscated the school
properties of the Orthodox church, abolished private schools, and moved to establish a
universal, compulsory, and free educational system completely under state and party
control. The early years of the regime established the goal of a unitary nine-year
school, of which the first seven were to be compulsory. These consisted of a four-year
elementary cycle, ages seven to eleven, a first cycle of secondary education of three
years, ages twelve to fifteen, and a second cycle of secondary education of two years,
ages fifteen to seventeen. At various times the nine-year school became a ten-year
school; then for a while it was expanded to an eleven-year school under the Khrush-
chev reforms, and then returned to a ten-year school in 1964.
The first part of the ten-year school which all children attend in common is
called in literal English translation of the Russian "the compulsory, incomplete secon-
dary, eight year, labour, general, polytechnical school" for ages seven to fourteen.
After completing this program the student may fulfill the compulsory attendance
requirements to age seventeen by going to the complete secondary, labour, polytech-
nical school for both general and vocational education; or he may go to specialized
technical schools or vocational schools (technicums) aimed at particular occupational
skills.19
Obviously, at the outset of the Communist regime not all children could be
accommodated at once or spared by families to attend the full eight or nine or ten
years of schooling, so many had to be satisfied with the four-year elementary cycle, or
the incomplete secondary education, or with part-time or evening or correspondence
classes. Nevertheless, the ideal of a common school which all children would attend
alike to the compulsory age of seventeen years was one of the Russian revolution's
major accomplishments on behalf of modernization. The age-old dualistic system
which had created so much disjunctives for so long in Western Europe was done away
with in spirit and very largely in practice. The unitary complete secondary school was
one of the principal agencies of modernizing nation-building.
18 See Aicadius Kahan, "Social Structure, Public Policy, and the Development of Education and
the Economy in Czarist Russia," in C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman (eds.), Education
and Economic Development, Aldine, Chicago, 1964, chap. 19, pp. 367-369.
19 World Survey of Education, IV, Higher Education, UNESCO, Paris and New York, 1966, pp.
1134-1135.